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The 


Unmusical and the Player-Piano 


By AGNES SAVILL, M.D. 


by many during the time of public holidays. 

The hideous defilement of the green grass and 
shady woods by scraps of paper and rubbish 
thrown carelessly about by inconsiderate merry- 
makers distresses deeply those to whom the beauty 
of nature is sacred. The characteristics of the 
holiday gathering too often are marked by gaiety 
without grace, movement without rhythm, sounds 
without harmony—a combination which jars the 
sensitive mind of the lover of beauty. 

All classes of humanity to-day are united in 
desiring that the happiness bestowed by culture 
and education should be placed within the reach 
of every human being. School attendance has 
become compulsory, but after the experience of 
a generation who would dare maintain that the 
prevailing type of education has produced the 
effects expected by its eager promoters ? Thoughtful 
men and women in the educational world are now 
recognising that there are things of greater value 
in the training of youth than the knowledge of 
facts and the cultivation of the intellect. Amongst 
the civilising and refining influences of life it is now 
realised that the arts play an important part 
which has been too much neglected in the ordinary 
curriculum. Had such influences been more promi- 
nent in the education of the child, the humblest 
of the holiday crowd would have learned to appreci- 
ate the beauty of nature so that their every instinct 
would rebel against spoiling it by careless behaviour. 
And supreme amongst the arts, in its educative 
and refining influence, stands music. 

Three hundred years ago music was held in high 
esteem in England. On public holidays the merri- 
ment and high spirits of the populace was expressed 
in song and dance of really artistic value. In 
ancient Greece music played a most important 
part in the education of youth. The uncouth 
movements and clumsy awkwardness so prevalent 
to-day are rare in the countries where music takes 
its proper place in life. Music is too often looked 
upon merely as a recreation, an amusement of light 
value, a pleasant way of passing the evening hours, 
an easy method of entertaining a crowd of guests 
at an ‘*‘ At Home.” 

This is not the place to enter into a discussion 
as to the value of music and its effect on life, on 
health, and on character. These were considered 
at length in my recent book, ‘‘ Music, Health and 
Character.” 

Those who are unmusical will here exclaim that 
they can never become able to appreciate classical 


r | \HE crowded countryside is studiously avoided 


music. In reply I have to confess that I was for 
long of the same opinion. Indeed, it was not until 
long after thirty that I could endure a concert, 
I was not only indifferent ; I felt actively hostile. 
Since the publication of my book, in which I traced 
the steps by which I became an _ enthusiastic 
convert, I have received letters from unknown 
correspondents who tell me they likewise grew to 
appreciate music only after they had for many 
years believed themselves incapable of ever caring 
for it. The secret of this enjoyment of good music 
by the unmusical is very simple. The secret lies in 
hearing good music over and over again, in frequent 
repetition. 

One of the Committee who arrange the broad- 
casting musical programmes told me that they 
have received many letters stating that when the 
classical evening was introduced the writers were 
far from pleased, and at first intended not to ‘listen 
in”’ on those occasions. After a short time, much 
to their surprise, they admitted that they had 
found it so entrancing that they were bored by the 
commonplace and jazz music formerly preferred. 

This frequent repetition, which is necessary 
before the unmusical can enjoy good music, can be 
obtained at will by means of either the gramophone 
or the player-piano. The invention of the player- 
piano can, I believe, introduce to the world more 
real and lasting happiness than any other mechanical 
invention. It is with intention that in the last 
sentence I have chosen the word can, instead of 
will. For the amount of delight which can be 
conveyed by the instrumentality of the player- 
piano depends upon the player. To obtain good 
results, some degree of effort is necessary, but this 
is slight indeed in comparison with the labour of 
learning to play by hand. In my own case I am 
ashamed to confess that for two years the player- 
piano remained almost as silent as had been the 
piano. It was used only to show off a few pieces 
which had very rapid runs and trills which impressed 
curious visitors by the ease and swiftness with 
which an instrument could race along. 

No. lasting pleasure is to be obtained if the 
owner of a newly acquired player-piano confines 
himself to pedalling over and over the rolls 
chosen for him by those from whom he has bought 
the instrument. To savour the true joy latent in 
the player-piano, more imagination and resource are 
required by its owner than obedient acquiescence 
in the suggestions of the salesman. 

The method I employed is one which can be 
confidently recommended to beginners. Begin 








by attending concerts where really first class 
pianists are playing short pieces of Chopin’s music. 
It is useless for the beginner to listen to long con- 
certos, or even to sonatas. At first a novice would 
probably be as baffled as I used to be, unable to 
tell when the sonata was finished, and completely 
puzzled when trying to follow the descriptions 


given in the programme. No; go to a concert 
when Paderewski, Pachmann, Busoni or other 
great master is announced to play a Chopin 
Nocturne, Valse, Mazurka, Etude or Prelude. 


Get the rolls of these pieces out a week before the 
concert, and pedal them over and over. Do not 
be discouraged when you find no tune is evolved 
by your utmost effort. When I began, I could 
make nothing of the Chopin Etudes ; they sounded 
to me simply like empty scales and flourishes. 
When, after my week of apparently useless practice 
had passed, I heard Busoni play the same notes, 
there came about the revelation which altered for 
ever my attitude towards music. To my astonish- 
ment, these silly trills and scales were transformed, 
and became exquisite accompaniments to the most 
beautiful and resounding melodies. Those satisfying 
‘** tunes,”’ which in my ignorance I had believed did 
not exist in “ classical’? music, were at length 
revealed to me, and recognised to be as pure, as 
strong, as lovely as any of the folk-songs which 
are enjoyed by every normal child. 

At one time or another some of the exquisite 
melodies of the Chopin Nocturnes have been heard 
by almost every child of school age. After prelimin- 
ary stumbling reproductions on the player-piano, 
let the adult go to the concert where the music 
announced is that which will revive his buried 
memories ; then compare his own recollection and 
player-piano interpretation with what he hears. 
Let him notice, in the expert’s handling of the 
music, the difference of emphasis, of quality of 
tone, of gentleness and force, of pause and hurry. 
I consider it important that the beginner does not 
wait to hear many items at one concert. He should 
go straight home and practice, over and over, a 
single masterpiece, until he can in some measure 
reproduce the accents of the pianist. From that 
day of the initiation his progress should be steady, 
however slow. For many months to come there 
is interest and delight aroused by the gradual 
recognition of the inner melodies in a few pieces 
of music, melodies and charm which passed un- 
noticed at the first (and even perhaps at the sixth !) 
time of hearing. There indeed lies the great attrac- 
tion of ** classical ’? music—the more often it is heard 
the more beauty and wonder in its intricate variety 
is revealed to the receptive mind of the listener. 

The music of Chopin is certainly the best for the 
beginner. Its delicacy, beauty and charm never 
fail to fascinate. His range is so great that he has 
music to suit all moods, from the martial and stormy 
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polonaises to the romantic ballades and nocturnes, 
from the gay waltzes to the mournful preludes. 

The short melodious works of Schubert and 
Schumann form the next step in the progress of the 
musical pilgrim. Then come the exquisite waltzes 
and caprices of Brahms. About the same time the 
early sonatas of Beethoven are readily grasped, 
and their sincere and fascinating melodies guide 
the student gently on to attempt the later works of 
that superb genius. These lead through unsus- 
pected depths of passion and storm to the peace of 
that divine wisdom which can be expressed not in 
words, but only in music. Thence, if not before, 
with the aid of the player-piano the novice reaches 
Bach. At a later stage the player-piano leads its 
devotee to the understanding of the vast world 
of orchestral music—to the concertos and sym- 
phonies and then, with opera, to the tempestuous 
and absorbing world of Wagner’s immortals of 
The Ring and the spiritual wonder of Parsifal. 

The dazzling glory of this firmament of music 
has by now become fully opened to the astonished 
mind of the student. Now awake to the existence 
of a world previously unsuspected, he finds himself 
full of compassion for the ‘ unmusical” and longs 
to help them to follow the amazing path he has 
trodden—the path which, starting from earth, has 
reached the very heavens. It is maintained by some 
that music leads astray to useless dreams, dis- 
tracting its followers from the practical duties of 
daily life. This point of view I have fully discussed 
in the second part of ‘“ Music, Health and 
Character,” and shown how with right guidance 
the rapture and the vision bestowed by music can 
be employed for practical ends and turned to the 
highest uses. Music is a language with richer 
meaning than words and wider vocabulary than 
speech. It responds to every mood ; the everyday 
simple happenings, the brooding of quiet reflection, 
the delights of rich imagination, and the mystic 
wisdom of the saint—all are described and expressed 
in music. And all the way towards these rich 
discoveries the humblest of the persevering students 
of the player-piano will daily find fresh interest, 
surprising adventure and rare delight. 

AGNES SAVILL. 
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Cesar Franck and his Compositions 


"Tne. composer’s Symphony in D minor has 
not been much in evidence in concert pro- 
grammes, and it is therefore all the more 
remarkable that there should have been such 
unanimity amongst the entrants in the recent 
“ best symphony ” competition in placing it at the 
head of the poll, as announced in the March issue 
of this magazine. Indeed, the works of this com- 
poser can hardly be said to be well known to the 
music-loving public though many of those who are 
familiar with them have become devotees, whilst 
others who are even but slightly acquainted with 
them speak of them in terms of highest praise. 

The story of the chequered career of Franck will 
be found full of interest to his admirers, and those 
readers who are entirely ignorant of his com- 
positions may be incited on reading these few lines 
to investigate some of his works for themselves. 

César Franck was born on December 10th, 1822, 
at Liege, where he first began his studies in music. 
In 1837 he was admitted to the Paris Conservatoire 
and gained either first or second prize for piano, 
counterpoint, fugue, and organ. It appears that 
young Franck’s musical talents, when exhibited on 
his entering the Conservatoire as a lad of 15, created 
more astonishment than appreciation. 

Mrs. Rosa Newmarch has recorded that, amongst 
other exploits, on being handed his sight-reading 
test he played it at sight transposed a third lower, 
without making a single mistake or betraying the 
slightest hesitancy. Further, on being presented 
with two themes for improvisation he forthwith 
combined them in masterly contrapuntal form. With 
regard to his domestic life we are taken behind the 
scenes, as it were, when told that his father removed 
him from the Conservatoire when he was about 
20 years old, apparently, so that he should maintain 
himself and contribute to his father’s support through 
his performances, teaching and compositions. He 
must have had a very strenuous time for to these 
responsibilities he added yet another in 1848 when 
he married. It is interesting to learn that the wed- 
ding took place during the revolution of that year, 
and that the bride and bridegroom had to climb a 
barricade in order to reach the church. 

In 1860 he became organist of the Church of 
Sainte Clotilde, a position he retained for 32 years. 
In 1872 he was appointed professor of the organ at 
the Conservatoire in succession to his former master, 
Benoist, and about this time he became a naturalised 
Frenchman, but he was at no time popular with the 
professors at that institute. The Conservatoire 
authorities were conservative in their principles and 
insisted upon the teaching being in accordance with 
the classic school, but for years there had been a 


** straining at the leash’’ by some of the younger, 
and others of more mature age of the modern 
school. Franck had a strong sympathy with their 
ambitions and, indeed, his compositions may be 
said to be a blend of the modern with the classic. 
Those of the younger generation who desired to 
study in the new, or free, symphonic form rather 
than in the more restricted classic form or close 
operatic style of the Conservatoire came to Franck 
and thus he unostentatiously formed a school of 
advanced teaching in composition and orchestra- 
tion. Naturally, this was resented by the Purists, 
but Franck thought more of his art than of his own 
advancement, and so maintained his interest in his 
students’ work, greatly to the advantage of the 
French nation, a fact which was officially recognised 
by his having had bestowed on him the title of 
Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur in 1885. 

Amongst others of his disciples was Vincent 
@Indy, who has written an appreciative volume 
on his master, which is published by John Lane, 
‘* The Bodley Head,’ London, and to which work 
readers are referred for fuller details of the com- 
poser’s life and works. 

Still another historical fact may be here recorded. 
Having started his great work, The Beatitudes, 
he was interrupted by the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870. When the Oratorio was completed in 1879 
he could not get it publicly performed, so he decided 
to give a private performance of it and invited the 
heads of the institutions and the critics—who 
showed their hostility or indifference by absenting 
themselves. In 1893 the work was rendered under 
the direction of the famous conductor, Colonne, 
and met with the greatest enthusiasm, but the 
composer had then been in his grave for three years. 

The Symphony was completed in 1889 and was 
followed in 1890 by his string quartet which was his 
first real public success and for which he had 
worked and waited till his 69th year. 

Lovers of the Symphony will be glad to have their 
attention called to an appraisement of the works of 
this composer by a lady who has enriched the field 
of player-piano literature by a narration of her 
personal experiences during the period of the growth 
and development of her musical sense from a mere 
seed of interest sown by the way to a matured and 
highly cultured musical appreciation and critical 
judgment. I refer to Dr. Agnes Savill and her 
recently published book, ‘‘ Music, Health, and 
Character ’’ (John Lane, Bodley Head). 

This lady, writing of a performance of the 
Symphony, says that “it summed up all the 
splendour of Franck’s spiritual trial. The greatness 
of his conception was made manifest—the clarion 








call of the victorious theme of faith rising like a 
comet above the din of pain and battle. For days 
after the performance one felt that sense of exalta- 
tion, as if one were being swept along by great 
waves of glorious sound. It is said that when this 
Symphony was first produced it called forth only 
criticism from Franck’s contemporaries. To me 
that implies only that the interpretation on that 
occasion must have been an unworthy one. Even 
during my limited experience I have listened to 
three entirely different renderings of that mighty 
work.” 

Writing of the general works of Franck, she says 
(p. 62), ** The trained musical student may smile 
at my estimate of César Franck. That does not 
deter me from emphatically stating that to me he 
seems to gather up the clear counterpoint, archi- 
tecture and sanity of Bach to express both the 
tempestuous and the serene emotion of Beethoven. 

One feels that the composer must have passed 
through the depths and emerged unharmed, rich in 
understanding of human needs and of the divine 
consolation awaiting those who, throughout a fiery 
furnace of trial, can keep their eyes unflinchingly 
turned towards the hidden stars so far beyond their 
mortal gaze. Of Franck, more than any other, I 
feel the truth of Browning’s oft-quoted lines :-— 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better.” 

The reader, knowing something of the open 
enmity and secret neglect, also of the ceaseless 
labours and bitter disappointments experienced by 
this composer, can appreciate the true inwardness 
of Dr. Savill’s diagnosis of his mentality and works. 


“ tL 
Fe Sa 
List of César Franck Rolls. 
[N.B.—ACO.=Aeolian Co. AN.=Angelus. AU.=Autoplayer. 
B.=Bliithner. W.=—Welte. A.—Animatic. AR.=Artrio. AS. 
Artistyle. DA.=Duo-Art. HP.=Hand-played. O-=Ordinary.] 


The Symphony in D minor is published in ordinary 
roll-form by the Aco. in three rolls, T.22912c, 
-—3c, and —4c, and by Au. 8.8280c, —2c, and —4c. 

In Roll 1 the measure starts in 4-4 (lento) but 
soon changes to alla breve (allegro) almost immedi- 
ately afterwards reverting to the original and again 
returning to the alla breve. Later on the original 
subject at lento is re-introduced after which the 
mood is changed at allegro (alla breve) and proceeds 
to the closing lento subject—a re-echo of the 
original. 

Roll 2 is the charming second movement of the 
symphony and is in 3-4 measure (allegretto). This 
measure is maintained throughout, the only varia- 
tion being-in the speed. 
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Roll 3 opens in alla breve measure (allegro non 
troppo). Later on there is a change to 3-4 for 
14 bars when there is a return to the original which 
continues to the end, saving the recurrence once 
again of the 3-4 subject. 

No attempt at analysis is given, the intention 
being only to apprise the performer of the bar- 
lengths as a help to the rhythm. 

Others of this composer’s works arranged for 
player-pianos are as follows :— 

Dance Lente-—ACO. T.23497a. O.; AN. 92615a. 
AS.; AU. 8.10070a. O.; BA. 51336. 19. 

Prelude and Aria.—ACO. T.21987¢e. O.; 
92615a. AS.; AU. 8.10070a. O. 

Aria.—B. 51836. 16. A. 

Ditto. Final_—ACO. T.21988¢e. O.; AN. 92349¢e. 
AS.; AU. 8.5920c. O. 


AN. 


Prelude, Choral and Fugue.—ACO. 3 Rolls: 5891, 
~2, and -3. DA.; W. (I) 3396. (II) 3397; ACO. 
Prelude: 5890. DA. 

Prelude and Choral.—ACO,. T.21968e. O.; AN. 


92350c. AS.; AU. 8.5912c. O.; B. 51837. 24. A. 

Fugue.—ACO. 7T.21969¢. O.; AN. 92351¢. AS.; 
AU. 8.5914c. O.; B. 51838. A. 

Prelude, Fugue and Variations.—ACO. T.21890b. 
O.; AN. 92352b. AS.; AU. 8.5558b. O. 

Sonata in A (Violin and Piano).— ACO. 4 Rolls. 
T.2156b, —6e, -7b, -8b. O.; AU. 4 Rolls. S 5614b, 
—6ce, -8b, -20b. O. 

Variations Symphoniques.—ACO. T.22056e and 
—7¢ (2 rolls). O.; AU. S 5968e and -70c. O. 

C. MAJOR. 
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NOTES ON MUSIC ROLLS (continued). 


XIII. Cyrin Idyll and Valse 
Caprice. 


Scotr. Autumn 


Two exquisite little mood-pictures, which should, 

I think, be companions in one opus. After the 

delicate and elusive tints of the Autumn Idyll the 

sprightly gaiety of the Valse Caprice presents an 

effective contrast, yet an underlying unity of mood 

is perceptible ; one feels the breath of autumn no 
less strongly in the second piece than in the first. 
AO. Bi 


* * * 


| Note-—Contributions from readers to this series 
of good piano rolls from the catalogues will be 
welcome. The object of the series is to build up 
a list of really good rolls, especially of those which 
the beginner is not likely to choose-—from their 
titles—in studying the catalogues. | 
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MY ACCOMPANIST 


By LOUIS PECSKAI 


REMEMBER years ago, when the piano-players 
| were just invented and beginning to be known, 

speaking to a friend about them and saying 
that, although a marvellous invention and calculated 
to make music better known and loved, they lacked 
the possibility of expressing the individuality of the 
player. My friend asked me to give him a few 
examples of what I meant. I at once mentioned, 
among other things, that it was almost impossible 
to do the subtler modifications in the tempo, which 
an artist would do on a piano. My friend, whom I 
knew as an excellent amateur violinist and good 
musician, invited me at once to come with him 
and he would show me a player-piano which could 
do all those things. 

This was my first introduction to the Angelus 
Player-Piano and its wonderful phrasing lever. 

I borrowed a violin and went through a few 
pieces, ranging from Mendelssohn’s Concerto to 
Hubay’s Hejre Kati, often out of sheer love of fun, 
taking the most arbitrary modifications of tempo, 
ete. To my astonishment my friend, who was 
playing the instrument and knew the _ pieces, 
followed me bar by bar and note by note till I was 
beginning almost to doubt my own eyes, that he 


Po) 


ta 


was not playing with his fingers. I was more than 
delighted, and a few months afterwards went on 
tour, using the instrument to accompany me, and 
never was I better accompanied in my life. My 
friend—now dead, alas !—knowing the pieces and 
being an artist, accompanied me in all the concerts 
—and used as I was to the Angelus, I scarcely 
could ever realise or believe that I was not playing 
with a regular accompanist of the first class. I 
remember the astonishment of the audiences 
in the different towns! The enthusiasm was im- 
mense. A couple of hundred years ago, I re- 
flected, they probably would have burned us for it, 
and I admit even to-day it seems to me a little 
uncanny. 

Lately I heard it again, the Angelus Player, in a 
Marshall and Rose piano, one of the best pianos it 
was my good fortune to hear and beautifully made. 
Thoughts of the old days and tours came up again 
and I wished my dear old friend was there and that 
we could go through our old favourites again. He 
used to play one of Chopin’s nocturnes with a 
phrasing, freedom, and expression that it was hard 
to believe, without looking again and again, that it 
was not a real fine pianist performing. 


% % 


THE PLAYER-PIANO WORLD 


The one factor lacking, and how to obtain it 


of the February number of the “‘ Player-Piano 

Supplement ” contains observations on certain 
matters which cannot be passed over in silence. On 
reference to the article in question it will be seen 
that comparison is made between the gramophone 
world and that of the player-piano. The former is 
stated to have its own trade papers, its rivalries, its 
co-operations whilst, inferentially, the latter is not 
so happily provided ; with the consequence that 
it is not flourishing in so remarkable a way. 

Again, a further comparison is made between the 
sale of player-pianos in America and England. In 
America it is estimated that 75 per cent. are sold, as 
against 10 per cent. here. 

From the amount of inventive faculty, scientific 
research, mechanical skill and immense . capital 
involved in bringing to its present state of perfection 


r I NHE introductory Editorial address on page 3 


this wonderful instrument, as recorded in the 
articles on its origin and evolution, it is a matter of 
serious consideration that there should be something 
lacking to account for the state of things to which 
attention has been directed—what is it, and how 
does it affect us ? 

Clearly the attitude and condition of the trade 
directly affects the well-being of the player-piano 
world, but these ingredients of consideration in- 
directly concern player-pianists. To take just two 
concrete examples :—A much larger demand for 
player-pianos would undoubtedly enable manu- 
facturers to place on the market, through massed 
production and otherwise, an effective player-piano 
at a less price than is asked for the same grade of 
player-piano to-day. As a second instance an 
increased demand for rolls would doubtless enable 
improvements to be effected in them at a small 








CAROL 


To those untrained artists whose temperament longs to 
give expression to itself in music which their untrained 
fingers cannot play, the CAROLA is a wonderful boon. 
It affords possibilities of touch and expression which 
have hitherto been beyond attainment on Player-Pianos. 


HE whole secret 
of piano-playing 
is “touch.” It is 


touch which produces 
expression. 


“Execution’’—agility 
of the fingers— is 
merely a question of 
long practice and the 
drudgery of scales and 
exercises. Touch with- 
out execution may pro- 
duce pleasant music— 
execution without touch 
can only produce noise. 


With the CAROLA 
Player-Piano the per- 
former controls the 
touch just as accurately 
as if he were playing by 
hand. 


a a f il iW 
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The pedals have a much more immediate control 
over the hammers than has previously been achieved. 
The slightest emphasis on the pedals gives an im- 
mediate response on the notes, thus enabling any 
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A Player-Piano with 
a Human Touch. 


chord or passage to be 
emphasised or softened 
at will. 


The performer has left 
to him what, after all, 
is the real joy of piano- 
playing—the expression. 
The interpretation of a 
piece is his own indi- 
vidual performance, and 
not a mere mechanical 


\ response to physical 
effort. 


This feature is a veri- 
table boon to those 
whose inborn talent for 
music has hitherto been 
stifled for want of a 
player-piano on which 
they can give expres- 
sion to their natural 
gifts. 


The CAROLA can be supplied in the famous 


BLUTHNER and other well-known makes of pianos. 
It may be had on convenient instalment payments. 
Any make of piano taken in part exchange. 


Descriptive Booklet on request. 


Bian ER €@ Co. Ltd., 17-2 3, WigmoreSt., London, 
. W.1 
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additional expense only. These and other factors 
have influenced me in giving unreservedly my views 
and conclusions arrived at. 

Let us now revert to the quotation from the above- 
mentioned Editorial address :— 

The first of the three desiderata is, that the trade 
should have its representative paper—Well, here it 
is! Strictly speaking it is not a trade paper in the 
sense that it exclusively, or even inclusively, deals 
with all matters that concern Manufacturers, Im- 
porters, Retailers, Salesmen and other employees in 
the player-piano and allied industries. Neverthe- 
less, though it does not purport to be a trade paper 
to the above extent, it 7s an organ for the discussion 
of trade questions in so far as they affect or are of 
interest to player-pianists. 

En passant, I may point out that in the above- 
mentioned address the Editor threw open the 
columns of this paper to the trade, whose judgment 
on the projects hereafter put forward it would be 
interesting and profitable to learn. Thus, and so 
far as I am concerned, the first desideratum is 
disposed of. 

The second point is that of ‘ trade rivalries.” 
But it must not be taken that it was seriously 
suggested that the gramophone world had the 
monopoly of this incentive. The advertising 
columns of this Supplement clearly demonstrate 
that there are competitors in the player-piano world, 
and it is but reasonable to assume that where there 
is competition there is rivalry. I may, therefore, 
safely pass on to the third point, which is co- 
operation. 

Now, [have no hesitation in saying that this is the 
crux of the whole position, and it is to this particular 
question that I call special attention. 

No trading firm or company could be expected to 
do more than expend its own money to benefit its 
own business exclusively—if it became a matter of 
going beyond this, such firm or company would 
naturally consider that, at its own personal expense, 
it would be benefiting its competitors as well, and 
this view would not appeal as a commercial pro- 
position. There are, however, many matters in 
which the interests of the trade are commutual and 
it is just here where the question of co-operation 
comes in. 

The gramophone companies have their own 
trade organisation, the Association of Gramophone 
and Small Goods Manufacturers, and the question 
pertinent to the present matter is, why has not the 
player-piano trade a similar organisation? There 
are of course piano trade Associations and a Federa- 
tion, but these bodies have a larger interest to 
control. What is wanted is a closer Guild, Society, 
Association, or whatever else it might be termed, 
to establish and maintain co-ordination in the 
means and methods of propaganda for and ex- 
ploitation of the player-piano. To this end all 
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would contribute equally, and thus each would 
benefit all, or to put it conversely each individual 
member would be benefited by all the others. 

At this point it may be asked what are the 
particular fields of operation? The trade itself 
would indubitably know of many matters that 
could be undertaken for the mutual advantage of 
its members. There are, of course, any number of 
purely trade matters that would have to engage the 
consideration of the Society, apart from the questions 
that are dealt with on a broader basis by the 
Federation. The first step however, is to decide 
on establishing such a Society as projected and to 
this end to convene a meeting of every probable 
member. 

At this meeting a committee could be formed to 
prepare a preliminary scheme, and a secretary 
pro tem. would be appointed. Matters would then 
proceed in the usual routine method. 

The preliminary step always involves a certain 
liability in printing and postage but this should not 
be an insuperable difficulty. 

If the Association comes into existence the 
following objects amongst others should receive 
early consideration :— 

1. To establish a central office for the Society, 
and appoint an organising Secretary and other 
officers, to act under the direction and control of a 
committee. 

2. To decide on affiliation to other Federations 
of allied interests. 

6. To found a reference library at the central 
office, and if possible a lending library for music 
and literature on music. 

7. To advocate and assist in establishing roll 
libraries in every important centre where members 
might exchange rolls even daily, and from which 
centre new rolls could be distributed to members 
periodically. 

8. To issue pamphlets and exploit the potential 
value of the player-piano to all classes of the 
commercial world that utilise or that should utilise 
music as an attraction to patrons or as a necessity 
or adjunct to their profession or business. 

9. And to popularise the player-piano amongst 
amateurs and music lovers who are not pianists, 
by every available avenue, including subsidies or 
grants to lecturers and artists and for literature, 
reprints of articles that are suitable for general 
propaganda, i.e. without reference to any particular 
make, etc. 

Naturally each of the above projects requires 
further elucidation but this must be the subject of a 
subsequent contribution. An element of first con- 
sideration is the question as to the sympathetic or 
hostile reception by the trade itself of the proposal 
as so far, though very crudely, put forward. 


Tonic C, 
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NOTES ON NEW ROLLS 


10 
ANIMATIC. 
59143. Drei Fantasiestiicke, Op. 111. Schumann. 
58327. Waltzer—Pot-pourri. Johann Strauss. Arr. Max Lilienau. 
55352. Jubelwaltzer, Op. 434. Johann Strauss. 


57991. Suite, Op. 4, Allegro moderato affetuoso and Scherzo. Leander 
Schlegel. 


57992. Adagio and Finale. Leander Schlegel. 

Schumann.—These three pieces are among the very few of 

Schumann’s later piano works that are worthy of the composer. 
Many of the rest make one only too conscious of his failing powers. 
Of the three I like the first least. It seems as if it ought to come 
off, but doesn’t. The second again has a tune which ought to be 
beautiful but somehow just misses it, partly because there are too 
many full closes. I must complain here of the performance ; the 
player seems unable to play both hands together in the opening 
section. There is no reason for spreading the chords so much, and 
it seriously obscures the rhythm. The piece provides the expert 
player pianist with a good opportunity for exercising his skill, and 
can be made interesting. The third piece is my favourite. The 
rough vigour of the first section and the typical Schumannesque 
romance of the second are both delightful. I like to take the first 
section a good deal faster than according to the roll marks, and to 
alter to the slower speed fer the second. 
-I find it rather tiring personally to listen to so many 
waltzes in succession; but if I must listen to them, then Johann 
Strauss’s are some of the few which I should choose. The Blue 
Danube, which comes at the end of the Pot-pourri, will, at any rate, 
be familiar to most people. 

Schlegel.—The Suite starts well. 


Strauss. 


The first movement is distinctly 
interesting, and the piano-writing is good. The Scherzo opens with 
a rather undistinguished theme, but improves in the middle. The 
Adagio hardly comes off. It depends too much on a singing effect 
impossible for me to get on the player-piano, and the middle of 
the piano is used excessively. This last criticism applies also to 
the Finale, which seems to me to lack variety, but the passage- 
work is good and it has a brilliant ending. 


ARTISTYLE. 


90132c. Fantasie, Op. 49, in F minor, Chopin. 
932548. Romance, Op. 24, No. 9. Sibelius. 
89016B. Dedication, Op. 25, No. 1. Schumann. Arr, Liszt. 


92298. Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast. Coleridge-Taylor. Selection 
arr. by Harry Derry. 
93169B. Alt-Wiener Tanzweisen, No. 1, Liebesfreud. Kreisler. 


93356c. Tarantelle in B major. Balakirev. 


The group of Artistyles is most interesting. They have managed 
to collect a very varied set of pieces, most of which should be tried 
by all player-pianists. The Chopin Fantaisie is perhaps the most 
important and is by some considered the composer’s finest work. 
But here again the player-pianist will need to exercise both skill 
and discretion if he is to give it its full effect. It should be studied 
in the score or heard in the concert-hall first. The Sibelius Romance 
is a much less significant work and weak in construction ; but it 
has a nice tune and an effective climax towards the end. This 
again is an interesting roll to experiment with. The Liszt-Schumann 
roll shows Liszt in a less exuberant mood than is usual with him 
when he arranges other people’s works. His treatment of one of 
the best-known of Schumann’s songs is distinctly clever, although 
even as it is there is a lack of restraint here and there. The other 
two records (Coleridge-Taylor and Kreisler). are arrangements. 
Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast is familiar to most of us, and for those 
who wish to hear such things as Onaway Awake, Beloved as often 
as they feel inclined, this roll may be recommended. The same may 
be said of the Kreisler piece, an arrangement of perhaps his best 
known violin solo, Altogether a well-selected list. 


DUO-ART. 


0203. 5me Gavotte, Op. 162. Chaminade. Played by the composer, 
0208. Etude, Op. 4, No. 3 in B flat minor. Szymanowski. Played 
by Myra Hess. 
0617. Twelve o'clock at Night. Handman. Fox-trot played by 
Ray Perkins. 
0616. Chili Bom Bom. Donaldson. Fox-trot played by Herbert 
Clair. 
THEMODIST. 
A627F. Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4, Allegro in A flat major. 
Schubert. Played by Katharine Goodson. 
T24515C. Tarantelle in B major. Balakirev. 
A733E. Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6. Liszt. Played by 
Michael Zadora. 
A725E. Invitation to the Dance, Op. 65. Weber. Played by 
Tina Lerner. 
A629F. Valse, Op. 34, No. 2 in A minor. Chopin. Played by 


Mitja Nikisch. 


The music of this batch is not particularly interesting as a 
whole, but I can find no fault with the cutting. In the Duo-Art 
rolls I felt that the use of the sustaining pedals left something 
to be desired, though I do not know enough to say whether this 
was the fault of the cutting or of my instrument. 


Duo-Art. Chaminade. This is less attractive than some 
Chaminade that J have heard. The piano writing sounded unneces- 
sarily thick, almost throughout. The playing is all right, but it 
seems difficult to make much of such a work. 

Study by Szymanowski. This sounds like a study for left-hand 
melody and passage work against a singing melody in the right 


hand. Like most Russian pieces it suffers from too much repetition 
and is far too long in dying. The pianist does it full justice. 
Themodist. The Schubert Impromptu in A flat is one of the 


best known. It is a good deal too long and again we have too 
much repetition, though the beauty of the tunes save the situation, 
as so often happens with Schubert. The middle section seemed 
to me dull, perhaps owing to the difficulty of making a right-hand 
melody stand out and of subduing the left hand. The ’cello-like 
melody earlier in the work, on the other hand, comes off well. 


Tarantelle by Balakirev. It seems very hard to write an 
interesting Tarantelle. Several composers have tried, but Balakirev 
seems to have been no more successful than the rest, Chopin 
included. The piano-writing is brilliant and the general treatinent 
reminds me of the author’s famous Islamey. 


Liszt. Rhapsody No. 6. This is one of the most difficult of the 
Liszt Rhapsodies to play. Not only does it present the most 
considerable technical problems but from the interpretative point 
of view it is almost impossible to save it from dullness. It takes 
a very long time to get going and when at last it does get under 
way the illusion of a barrel organ only lacks a monkey. 


Weber. Invitation to the Dance. This piece has a simple 
story. It opens with a gentleman inviting a lady to dance with 
him. There follows the dance, the courtly bow and the leave- 
taking. It has also been interpreted by the Russian ballet in the 
‘Spectre de la Rose’ as a girl dreaming over her triumphs in 
the ball-room. It is a more interesting roll than most of the rest, 
and as everyone knows contains some charming tunes. 

Chopin. Waltz in A minor. Although this is not one of 
Chopin’s finest waltzes, yet it is perhaps the best known, 
as it is one of the very few within the reach of most amateurs. 
Its appeal will therefore be chiefly to those who cannot play at 
all, or who, playing a little, would like some guidance as to the 
interpretation of it; but I do not altogether agree with the 
excessive rubato of this rendering. 


The dance rolls in this list can be thoroughly recommended. 
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WELTE-MIGNON. 
Brahms’ Waltzes, Op. 39. 


Roll No. 588 .. -. Waltz Nos. 1 and 2. 
“ 588 .. wk “a 3, 4 and 5. 
s 589 7 and 11. 
” 590 8 and 12. 
ne 592 15 and 16. 


Scriabine. 
Roll No. 2073. 


as 2067. Preludes, Op. 11, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Scriabine. 


eS 2021. Prelude for the Left Hand, Op. 9, No. 1. 
by S. Wengerowa. 


Etude, Op. 8, No. 12. Played by Scriabine. 


~lI 


Played by 
Played 


There is little piano music more delightful to listen to than 
Brahms’ waltzes. To hear them is a real recreation, and any 
adequate version of them would be welcome. These Welte-Mignon 
rolls are just what is required. We are not given great playing 
and it would be easy to criticise the performance. But it has the 
great advantage of giving us Brahms’ ideas with a minimum 
admixture of the personal opinions of the pianist. The fact that 
one or two are omitted is of no importance, as each number is 
perfectly independent. The No. 7, by the way, in the roll 
is a misprint for No. 6. 


It is good Scriahine music that we get from all these rolls. 
The earliest example is the D sharp major Etude, Op. 8. This 
is a tempestuous piece, far from easy to play. The hard work 
allotted to the left hand and the almost ochestral richness 
of effect are prophetic of some of the later developments of the 
composer’s art. This piece, and the two Preludes, Op. 11, Nos. 1 
and 2, are played by Scriabine himself. Many critics tell us 
that it is impossible for anyone who has not heard his own rendering 
to get a just conception of his work, which gives a peculiar interest 
to these rolls. I can only add that I enjoyed both. Preludes 
enormously. The set, Op. 11, is perhaps the most popular of all 
and it certainly marks the high water mark of the composer’s early 
style. The Prelude for the Left Hand should be coupled with the 
Nocturne (No. 1300) and may be considered in a sense a freak. 
It was written while Scriabine was suffering from a damaged 
right wrist, and it was during this period, when he was obliged to 
concentrate on the left hand, that he acquired that amazing 
dexterity —if I may be excused an Irishism—which he relied on in 
other executants when writing his later work. But the prelude has 
more than a biographical interest. It is a beautiful piece of writing, 
none the worse for its obvious descent from Chopin’s slow Etude 
in the same key. The player here is M. Wengerowa, and he gives 
quite a good performance. Next montha further series of Scriabine 
rolls from the various catalogues will be noticed and an article on 
the composer will appear. 

‘ PERCY PASSAGE, 
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POT POURRI 


HE proposal to establish an Association of Player-piano 

Manufacturers and allied industries is one that should 

assuredly commend itself to all persons interested in the 
trade. We invite correspondence upon our contributor’s scheme, 
which will be found in another column. 


* * * 


In reference to Mr. Delasaire’s article on “‘ Hand-played Rolls ” 
in our March issue, a correspondent mentions that in some of his 
rolls certain notes have been to all appearance played staccato 
notwithstanding that the movement is in slow tempo and the 
passage, apparently a legato one. The explanation is that the 
artist maintained the vibrations of the strings for the intervening 
spaces or so far as necessary by resorting to the use of the sustaining 
pedal. The exponent must see that this is done either automatically 
by perforations in the rolls or, if not thus operating, then by using 
the pedal lever or button which is under his direct control; in the 
latter case giving due regard to its cadential release. 


ll 


With respect to the suggestion of Mr. Horrell in last month’s 
issue that we should include new 88-note ordinary rolls in our 
monthly reviews we shall have pleasure in adopting the suggestion 
in future issues. 


There are perhaps grounds for complaint of imperfections of 
the existing form of the ordinary 88-note music roll, but to provide 
for all the details as mentioned by Mr. J. Kingston: Davey in our 
May issue would mean a considerable increase in the cost of rolls. 
Some would willingly pay this, but there could be no guarantee 
that a sufficient number would do so, so as to induce the makers 
to undertake such extensive additions. We may, however, point 
out that the new rolls which are now being issued in the classic 
series have a thematic index of a bar or two in the old notation, 
and further, that the marks of expression and tempo, or metrostyle 
lines where furnished, are now printed in their correct positions. 


Mr. Littler has requested an opinion as to the merits of the 
electric as compared with the foot-blown reproducing piano, when 
using either an ordinary or a hand-played roll. The question, so 
far as it affects the rolls, was answered on page 3 of the March 
issue. And with regard to motive power we can readily understand 
there being a predilection for the foot-pedals which secure the 
additional advantage of varying the dynamics and nuances to 
one’s own liking. The subject is, however, one that may well be 
ventilated, and we shall be pleased to have the opinions of those 
who have had experience in both methods. In this connexion 
the following letter is of interest :— 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—Could you kindly tell me if any player roll has been 
made of Cyril Scott’s Cherry Ripe. If you are unable to answer 
the question yourself perhaps you will be so good as to insert it 
in the appropriate column of THE GRAMOPHONE, the player-piano 
supplement of which, by the way, is very much appreciated by 
one who has recently bought a Duo-Art and promptly sold all 
his piano records (but not the others). 


Your correspondent who asked about the respective merits 
of the electric-blown and pedal-blown ‘‘ Duo-Arts”’ might be 
interested to learn that although the former takes at least a month 
to learn to play, it seems to me to be quite as good as the foot-blown 
model for ordinary rolls, while the makers themselves agree that 
it is more satisfactory when reproducing recorded music. Opinions 
do differ, however, on the first point, and for those who prefer 
to pedal through the ordinary rolls there is a combination (upright 
only) model which ought to be the very thing. 

Yours faithfully, 
** CAVEMAN..” 


’ 


S.W. 3. 


Out of the correspondence which reaches THE GRAMOPHONE, 
only a negligible quantity deals with the player-piano, and it 
really seems as if the Editor was right in describing the player- 
pianist in the last number as temperamentally ascetic and solitary. 
He has no desire to tell us which are his favourite rolls or what 
are the particular advantages of his brand of player. It is quite 
otherwise with the gramophonist, who is only too willing to tell 
us all about himself, his likes and dislikes, his experiences and his 
aspirations. The correspondence columns and the pages of notes 
and queries every month bear witness to this friendly expansiveness 
which appears to go with the gramophone; and while we are 
sometimes inclined to deprecate the mountains of gramophonic 
effusions, we should cordially welcome the appearance of mole-hills 
dotted about the morning mail as an indication of the subterranean 
workings of the ascetic and solitary player-pianist ! 


* * * 


It is good news that Princess Mary has joined the elect by the 
purchase of a Marshall and Rose piano with an electrical Angelus 
in it. Royalty is always giving us a good lead, and we hope that 
our beloved princess will find time to become an adept ; perhaps 
even a reader of THE GRAMOPHONE ! 
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THE STEINWAY DUO-ART 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


reflects the skill, experience and resources of the two leading houses of the 
music industry. It is a pianoforte of highest standing, and a ‘ Duo-Art’ 
‘ Pianola’—the supreme achievement of The Aeolian Company. 

As a piano for hand-playing, it is the superb product of Messrs. Steinway 
and Sons. Further comment as to the artistic quality of the instrument as a 
piano would be superfluous. 

It is, in addition, a ‘ Pianola’ Piano of the most advanced type, with all 
exclusive devices for artistic playing and interpretation. 

This instrument’s latest and most impressive function, however, is its ability 
to reproduce the actual performances of pianists with absolute fidelity.’ 

The greatest pianists of the world are making record rolls for the ‘ Duo-Art.” 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Busoni, Grainger, Ganz, Gabrilowitsch, Alfred 
Cortot, Cyril Scott, are among the host of masters of the key-board who 
record their art exclusively for the ‘ Duo-Art’ Reproducing Piano. 

The ¢ Duo-Art.’ is also obtainable in combination with the famous STECK 
and WEBER PIANOS. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., LTD. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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